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the Germans have not had a monopoly of historical criticism, which, 
after all, is but common sense keenly alert. Langlois is ready to admit 
that the French are not lacking in this equipment, but he apparently sees 
little in such a situation to be enthusiastic about. As a matter of fact, 
he hardly does justice to his theme owing to his preoccupation with works 
of erudition. Renan is recognized as the greatest historian of the period 
but the generous attitude toward the literary historian which Gabriel 
Monod could cherish, in spite of his ideals of exacting, scientific work, 
is here lacking. This is significant of the weakness in the recent French 
school of which Langlois is a leader, which attempts an objectivity 
which is unattainable and brings the energies of the lucid Gallic mind 
to bear upon the mathematical problem of a reconstruction of data into 
structures where no life is. There was something more than humor in 
the situation, when Seignobos attempted to get a purely objective judg- 
ment as to who were the great historians, by accepting those who were 
members of the Institute since this official designation involved bringing 
them to the attention of the public ! After all, history is an art as well 
as a science. J. T. Shotwell. 

BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

Readings in the Economic History of the United States. By 
Ernest Ludlow Bogart, Ph.D., and Charles Manfred 
Thompson, Ph.D., of the Department of Economics in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. (New York: Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. 1916. Pp. xxvii, 862.) 

It is a large task to attempt to present within the compass of a single 
volume original materials illustrating adequately the various phases in 
the economic development of our country. This volume of Readings 
gives the impression that the editors have tried to cover too much in a 
limited space. An unfortunate result has been the unsatisfactory treat- 
ment accorded the important economic problems which have arisen 
since the Civil War. What is particularly needed by teachers of both 
political and economic history is a collection of sources and secondary 
material setting forth with liberal detail and appropriate emphasis the 
circumstances and causes of the origin of our labor problem, the trust 
problem, the problem of urban concentration and rural depopulation, 
the problem of the free negro in the South. Such a collection can 
hardly be contained in six chapters of barely 250 pages, the space allot- 
ted to the last half-century of our history in this volume. 

These six chapters contain reprints of government publications, 
mostly excerpts from census reports on agriculture and manufactures, 
with occasionally more enlightening discussions from the reports of the 
Industrial Commission of 1898 and the Immigration Commission of 1907. 
Census statistics are indeed important raw material for the history of 
our industrial evolution. But such material is too raw to be readily 
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digested and assimilated by the mental processes of the normal under- 
graduate. We can hardly expect him to examine these statistics criti- 
cally and to piece together from them, bit by bit, the puzzle of the causes 
and results of economic changes. This section of the collection would 
have been greatly increased in value by the inclusion of generous re- 
prints from the best monographic studies in agricultural history, in 
tariff history, in the history of the development of specific manufactur- 
ing industries, and in the history of industrial combinations. But such 
treatment of this period would have required a separate volume. 

To aid in estimating the value of that part of Bogart and Thompson's 
Readings dealing with the period 1 606-1 860, one may fairly compare the 
material it presents with a collection covering practically the same period 
edited a few years ago by the late Professor G. S. Callender (Selec- 
tions from the Economic History of the United States, 1765-1860, Ginn 
and Company, 1909). In both collections the treatment of important 
subjects such as the foreign trade of the colonies and the rise of manu- 
factures is similar. The narrative descriptions of travellers, native and 
foreign, have been generously utilized in both volumes. In fact a con- 
siderable proportion, 76 out of 595 pages, of the documents reprinted in 
this part of Bogart and Thompson's Readings are to be found in sub- 
stantially identical form in Callender's Selections. 

The editors of these two collections differed fundamentally, however, 
in their conception of what economic history ought to be. As far as 
one can judge from a very brief preface, the aim of Professors Bogart 
and Thompson was to unfold a "panoramic picture" of "agriculture, 
manufactures, tariff, commerce, transportation, money and banking, 
labor and the movement of population ", giving each in its turn due em- 
phasis. They have attempted only to illustrate faithfully the various 
phases of our economic development. Callender's conception of the 
function of the economic historian was deeper. His view was that the 
economic historian must interpret the facts of past economic life by the 
use of the principles of economic science. 

The difference in purpose is significant in explaining certain further 
points of contrast. The editors of the present volume seem to have 
been influenced more largely by the chronological principle in the ar- 
rangement of their material. Consequently the treatment of an impor- 
tant subject such as internal trade sometimes lacks unity and coherence. 
Why, for example, should there be a chapter entitled Agriculture, Slavery 
and Internal Trade, 1783-1808? 

The documents reprinted by Callender were chosen to emphasize the 
causes and effects of economic conditions as well as to show simply the 
facts themselves. In this particular aspect Bogart and Thompson's 
Readings suffers by comparison. For example, it contains no docu- 
ments showing the important result of slavery in preventing the accu- 
mulation of capital in the South. The causal relation between the great 
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increase in cotton planting in the South and the development of internal 
trade in the period 1 800-1 860 is not sufficiently emphasized. 

The present volume was designed to provide large college classes with 
collateral reading in a course on the economic history of the United 
States and also to assist teachers of United States history in general to 
present " some phases of our development which do not always find a 
place in political histories". Both needs would have been better satis- 
fied if the editors had supplied a carefully reasoned introductory essay 
at the beginning of each chapter. Brief explanatory paragraphs are 
indeed prefixed to the individual selections, summarizing their contents 
and generally showing the relation of the particular document to the 
entire chapter. But such comments are too disjointed to furnish a unified 
interpretation of the multitude of significant facts presented in this 
book. 

Percy Wells Bidwell. 

History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United States. 
By Emory R. Johnson, T. W. Van Metre, G. G. Huebner, 
and D. S. Hanchett. In two volumes. [Contributions to 
American Economic History from the Department of Economics 
and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution of Washington.] 
(Washington: The Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1915. 
Pp. xv, 363 ; ix, 398.) 

These two volumes cover but one division out of twelve in the gen- 
eral plan of the Contributions to American Economic History, by the 
Department of Economics and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Their date of publication (1915) shows a lapse of thirteen 
years since the work was first outlined in 1902. One naturally expects 
them, therefore, in such hands to contain the fruitage of patient re- 
search in one of the most prolific fields of national interest. They have 
high merit as records of the progress of this country's economic life. 
The joint effort of the collaborators with Professor Johnson will, as 
intimated in Professor Farnam's introduction, be highly appreciated by 
all who have long wanted a better insight into the evolution of American 
commerce. At a time in our history when we are taking new soundings 
for our commercial future, these volumes are especially timely. 

Volume I., in three parts, treats of American Commerce to 1789 
(part I.), Internal Commerce (part II.), and the Coastwise Trade (part 
III.). The nine chapters of part I. lay emphasis primarily on questions 
of policy, but also give lucid exposition of the geographic conditions 
which have helped to determine the lines and areas of trade. These 
are traced through the colonial, the revolutionary, and the federation 
periods from the standpoint of foreign commerce including American 
fisheries and a concluding sketch of the structure of American commerce 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (pp. 175-189). 



